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NARRATIVE. 


HE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS. 

The following melancholy relation was given by Captain | 
Pollard, an American seamen, to Messrs. Terman and Ben- 
net, after he had endured a second shipwreck in the South | 
Seas; and when he was returning to his native land without his 
yessel. The narrative relates to his first disaster of that kind. | 

My first shipwreckywas in the open sea, on the | 
twentieth of November, 1820, near the equator, | 
about 118° W. longitude. The vessel, a South | 
Sea whaler, was called the Essex. On that day, 
as we were on the look-out for sperm whales, and ) 
had actually struck two, which the boats’ crews | 
were following to secure, I perceived a large one, 
—it might be eighty or ninety feet long—rushing 
with great swiftness through the water, right 
towards the ship. We hoped that she would 
turn aside, or dive under, when she perceived 
such a baulk in her way. But no! the animal 
came in full force against our stern-port. fad 
any quarter less firm been struck, the vessel must 
have been burst; as it was, every plank and 
timber trembled, throughout her whole bulk. 

The whale, as though hurt by a sudden and 
unexpected concussion, shook its enormous head, 
and sheered off to so considerable a distance, that 
for some time we had lost sight of her from the 
starboard quarter; of which we were very glad, 
hoping that the worst was over. Nearly an hour 
afterwards we saw the same fish—we had no 
doubt of this, from her size, and the direction in 
which she came—making again towards us. We 
were at once aware of our danger, but escape was 
impossible. She dashed her head this time against | 
the ship’s side, and so broke it im, that the vessel 

| 








filled rapidly and soon became water-logged. At 


| raised her side as well as we could, and succeed- | my way to the United States, to which I belong- 
| 












































though for several days harrassed with squalls, we | treated with extreme kindness. The second lost 
contrived to keeptogether. It was not long before | boat was also picked up at sea, and the survivors 
we found that one of the boats bad started a plank; | saved. A ship afterwards sailed in search of our 
which was no wonder; for whale-boats are all | companions on the desolate island, and brought 
clinker-built, and very slight; being made of half- | them away. 

inch plank only, before planing. ‘To remedy this} Captain Pollard closed his dreary narrative with 
alarming defect, we all turned to, and having | saying, in a tone of despondency never to be for- 
emptied the damaged boat into the two others, we | gotten by him that heard it, ‘‘ After a time I found 


ed in restoring the plank at the bottom. Through | ed, and got another ship. That, too, I have lost 
this accident, some of our biscuit had become in- | by a second wreck off the Sandwich Islands ; and 
jured by the salt water. This was equally divi- | now I am utterly ruined. No owner will ever 
ded among the several boats’ crews. Food and |trust me with a whaler again; for all will say I 
water, meanwhile, with ougutmost economy, rap- | am an unlucky man.” 
idly failed. Our stren, as exhausted, not by | The following particulars respecting the three men left on 
abstinence only, but by the labors which we were } the island are extracted from a religious tract, No. 579, is- 
obliged to employ to keep our little vessels afloot, | sued by the Tract Society in London. 
amidst the storms which repeatedly assailed us.! Qn the 26th of December the boats left the 
One night we were parted in rough weather; but jsland. This was indeed a trying moment to all. 
though the next day we fell in with one of our | They parted with mutual prayers and good wishes, 
companion-boats, we never saw or heard any more | seventeen ventured to sea with almost certain 
of the other, which probably perished at sea, be- | death before them; while three remained on a 
ing without either sextant or quadrant. — * | rocky isle, destitute of water, and affording hard- 

When we were reduced to the last pinch, and | ly any thing to support life. The prospects of 


out of every thing, having been more than three | these poor men were gloomy. They again tried 
to dig a well, but without success! and all hope 


weeks abroad, we were cheered with the sight of 

a low, uninhabited island, which we reached in ‘ d at an end, when providentially theywere 
hope, but were bitterly disappointed. The £ were | relieved by a shower of rain. They werethus 
some barren bushes, and many rocks, on this for- } delivered from the immediate apprehension of per- 
lorn spot. ‘The only provisions that we could | ishing by thirst. Their next care was to procure 
procure were a few birds, and their eggs. This | food; and their difficulties herein were also very 


supply was soon reduced; the sea-fowls appeared | great. Their principal resource was small birds, 
e size of a blackbird, which they caught 


to have been frightened away, and their nests } about th 
were left empty after we had once or twice plun-! while at roost. Every night they climbed the 
trees in search of them, and obtained by severe 


dered them. What distressed us most was, the | 
utter want of fresh water. We could not find a! exertion, a scanty supply, hardly enough to sup-- 
port lite. Some of the trees bore a small berry, 


drop any where, till, at the extreme verge of ebb- 
tide, a small spring was discovered in the sand; ; Which gave them a little relief; but these they 
t| found only in small quantities. Shell fis they 





* 


the second shock, expecting her to go down, we | to quench our thirst, before it was covered by the 
lowered our three boats wiih the utmost expedi- | waves at their turn. 
tion; and all hands, twenty in the whole, got into} ‘There being no prospect but that of starvation | 
them; seven, and seven, and six. In a little | here, we determined to put to sea again. Three | 
while, as she did not sink, we ventured on board | of our comrades, however, chose to remain; and | 
again; and, by scuttling the deck, were enabled | we pledged ourselves to send a vessel to bring | 
to get some biscuit, beef, water, rum, two sex-| them off, if we ourselves should ever escape to a 
tants, a quadrant, and three compasses. These, | Christian port. With a very small morsel of bis- 
together with some rigging, a few muskets, pow- | cuit for each, and a little water, we again ventur- 
der,.&c., we brought away; and dividing the | ed out on the wide ocean. In the course of a! 
stores among our three small crews, rigged the | few days our provisions were consumed. Two 
boats as well as we could; there being a compass men died. We had no other alternative than to 
for each, and sextant for two, and a quadrant for | Jive upon their remains. These we roasted to 
one, but neither sextant nor quadrant for the third. | dryness by means of fires kindled on the ballast- | 
Then, instead of pushing away for some port, so | sand at the bottom of the boats. When this sup- 
amazed and bewildered were we, that we continu- | ply was spent, what could we do? We looked at 
ed sitting in our places, gazing upon the ship, as | each other with horrid thoughts in our minds, but we 
though she had been an object of the tenderest | held our tongues. I am sure that we loved each | 
affection. Our eyes could not leave her, till, at | other as brothers all the time; and yet our looks 
the end of many hours, she gave a slight reel, | told plainly what must be done. We cast lots, | 
then down she sank. No words can tell our feel-' and the fatal one fell on my poor cabin-boy. 1) 
ings. We looked at each other; we looked at the | started forward instantly, and cried out, ‘ My lad, | 
place where she had so lately been afloat; we did | my lad, if you don’t like your lot, I'll shoot the first 
not cease to book, till the terrible conviction of | man that touches you.” The poor emaciated boy 
our abandéned and perilous situation roused us to! hesitated a moment ortwo; then quietly laying his 
exertion, if deliverance were yet possible. head down upon the gunnel of the boat, he said, 
We now consulted about the course which it | «7 like it as well as any other.”’ He was soon des- | 
might be best to take: westward, to India; east-| patched, and nothing ‘of him left. I think then 
ward, to South America; or south-westward, to! another man died of himself; and him, too, we! 
the Society Isles. We knew that we were at no }ate. But I can tell you no more; my head is on | 
great distance from Tahiti; but were so ignorant | fire at the recollection. I hardly know what I say. | 
of the state and temper of the inhabitants, that we | I forgot to say that we parted company with the 
feared we should be devoured by cannibals, if we | second boat before now. After some more days 
cast ourselves on their mercy. It was determined, | of horror and despair, when some were lying down | 
therefore, to ‘make for South America, which we } at the bottom of the bo t, not able to rise, and | 
computed to be more than two thousand miles | scarcely one of us couf move a limb, a vessel | 


distant. Accordingly, we steered eastward, and‘ hove in sight. We were taken on board, and! 


} 


j 


/ remained in holes among the rocks after the show- 


| in some degree; but they did so very unwilling- 
ily, as they found themselves much disordered by 
; it. 


i ter, 


' ed the mate and his companions. 










































but even that was too scanty to afford us sufficien 
searched for in vain; and although from tHe rocks 


they saw at times a number of sharks, and also 
other sorts of fish, they were unable to catch any, 
as they had no fishing tackle. Once they saw 
several turtles, and succeeded in taking five; 
but they were then without water. At those 
times they had liftle inclination to eat; and before 
one of them was quite finished, the others were 
become unfit for food. 

Their sufferings from want of water were the 
wost severe; their only supply being from what 


ers which fell at intervals; and sometimes they 
were five or six days without any. On these oc- 
casions they were compelled to suck the blood 
of the birds caught, which allayed their thirst 


Among the rocks were several caves formed 
by nature, which afforded a shelter from the wind 
and rain. In one of these caves they found eight 
human skeletons; in all probability, the remains 
of some poor mariners who had been shipwrecked 
on the isle, and perished for want of food and wa- 
They were side by side, as if they had lain 
down and died together. This sight deeply affect- 
Their case was 
similar; and they had every reason to expect, ere 
long, the same end: for many times they lay down 
at night, with their tongues swollen, and their 
lips parched with thirst, scarcely hoping to see the 
morning sun, and it is impossible to form any 
idea of their feelings when the morning dawii- 
ed, and they found their prayers had been heard 
and answered by a providential supply of rain. 

In this state they continued till the 5th of April 
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-their attention was aroused by a sound which they 
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following. On the morning of that day they were 
in the woods, as usual searching for food and wa- 
ter, as well as their weakness permitted, when 


thought was distant thunder; but looking towards 
the sea, they saw a ship in the offing, which had 
just fired agun. Their joy at this sight may be 
more easily imagined than described. They im- 
mediately fell on their knees, and thanked God 
for his goodness, in thus sending deliverance when 
least expected; then hastening to the shore, they 
saw a boat comiag towards them. As the boat 
could not approach the shore without great dan- 
ger, the mate being a good swimmer, and strong- 
er than his companions, plunged into the sea, and 
providentially escaped a watery grave, at the mo- 
ment when deliverance was at hand. His com- 
panions crawled out further on the rocks, and, by 
the great exertions of the crew were taken into the 
boat, and soon found theniselves on board the Sur- 
rey, commanded by Captain Raine, by whom they | 
were treated in the kindnest. manner, and their | 
health and strength were speedily restored. 














MORALITY. et 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHARACTER OF DANIEL, WHEN A BOY. | 








I would request, my dear young friends, that | His early education was of such a character as | 
all of you who are not already well acquainted with | rather to keep him away from the house of God, | 
| 


the history of Daniel and his three pious compan- 
ions, will take your Bibles and read the book of 
Daniel all through carefully, as soon as you can, 
as it contains only 12 chapters, and will not take 
you long. There you may see, how Daniel was 
cast into a den of lions by wicked men, only for 
praying to God. They wanted him killed, but 
God would not let the lions touch im; and you 
may see how those wicked men had to be cast in 
afterwards themselves, and were torr. in pieces 
and ate up by the hungry lions. You ‘thay there 
see also, how Daniel’s companions, three good 
men, were cast into a burning fiery furnace, by 
wicked men, only because they would not break 
the second commandment and worship the king’s 
great golden image; how God would not let the 
fire burn them, nor their clothes, nor a hair of 
their heads, because they had done right, and were 
good men; and how those wicked men themselves 
got burnt to death, when they went so nigh the 
furnace, to cast in Daniel’s companions. 

I need not say more about these things now, 
but will speak a few words about the manner in 
which Daniel and those other good men lived, as 
to their food and drink, when they were boys, 
studying and boarding at the king’s house, to ob- 
tain the learning of the Chaldeans. Daniel thought 
it wrong for him and his pious mates, to drink 
any of the king’s wine, or eat any of his rich and 
hearty food, as others did who lived there; the 
man who brought them their food, was afraid they 
would be unhealthy, and not look so well in thei 
faces, as the others, if they should only drink wa- 
ter, and eat pulse, (that is vegetables,) or what 
might now be called very light, cheap and inno- 
cent food. But Daniel, encouraged the man to 
consent to bring only such food and drink to them 
for ten days at first, in order to try the experi- 
ment, or see how it would do. When the ten 
days were out, how much more healthy and fair 
in their faces all these pious children looked, than 
the others, who made a free use of wine, and all 
those dainty things for food. 

Now my children; what do you suppose, 4 wish 
you to learn from this little story of Daniel and 
the three other good boys. I will tell you, I wish 
you to learn how much better it will be for you, 
and how much more pleasing to God, if you 
will all do as those four good children did, and 
dyink no strong drink; not even a little wine, ex- 
cept in case of sickness, as Paul allowed it to 
Timothy; or at the Lord’s table, if you should 
come there, as I hope you will if you live, and do 
as these piou? boys did, who could not, as they 
thought without sin, make use of a drop of wine, 
on common occasions. 


Some good people, probably, think that God! Such was the end of such a beginning and such a 
wrought a miracle, to give these good boys so. progress. Weariness of life—hatred of society— 
much more health and beauty in their faces, when ' remorse of conscience—contempt of religion and 
they drank only water for drink; and ate only the its ministers—defiance of God; these were amen 
cheapest, and most simple food. But the experi-| the doleful ingredi of that last cup which poor 
ence of many recently, who have been willing to, S. M. drank: all a most active principles 
live more as Daniel did, upon plain and whole-| of misery. Now easily conceive of a course 
some food, without any better drink than good ,of early education and subsequent life, which 
water, has proved clearly, that God was not un- would have found an unspeakably different issue; 
der the necessity of working a miracle to give such | but regrets are vain. The worst that he feared 
health and fairness to these good boys. 1 believe, | came upon him, and parson — did over his dead, 
that almost all our wisest and best men are agreed | murdered body, warn the living against the prin- 





now, that the present excessive use of rich and | ciples and th 
dainty food, is one of the causes of so much un-, quences of 
healthiness, and so many early deaths as we wit- | terminated. 


ness of late, which was not the case, when people | 


drank and ate more after the good examples of! say to them ‘ 


Daniel and his companions. 
Cuitpren’s Frienp. | 





From Reminiscences of a Clergyman. 


“BUT O THEIR END! THEIR DREADFUL END!” 


it has various ways 0 
ten does the sinner bec 
S. M. was a resident of the village of 


ishing itself. How of- 


As sin insinuates to a thousand forms, so | horror. 





e his own executioner! | 


, ahard |> 
working man, who had not very much of this| 


f practice, the origin and the conse- 
he evils which had thus tragically 


If young apprentices will listen to me, I would 
ultivate your minds. - Read use- 


|ful books; avoid physical stimulants; let reason 


be kept cool by temperance. So shall you avoid 
the death and the doom of#S. M.” If when an 
apprentice, this youth had been told he should 
commit suicide, he would have started back in 
EvanGeticvs, 
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world’s goods, but never suffered from want. | LETTERS FROM HE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


than to encourage his attendance on it. No 
mother’s tender care ‘‘shielded his infant inno- 
cence with prayer.” As well might you expect 


ous excrescences. The mind is always learning 


ened mind in years of maturity be more capable 
of judging of the great truths of God for having 


ing wherewith to fill up the intervals of labor in a 
respectable mechanical employment. 


ment, he sought the dangerous excitement of the 
intoxicating cup. Some temperaments are imme- 


wander in a new and strange region. 
in strange language. Such was S. M. 
fore the painful, tragic conclusion of the scene, he 
repeatedly took away his reason. And he that 
takes away his reason, will soon probably take away 
his life. Wo to that man who thus provokes 
his own destruction.. S. M. as usual in such ca- 
ses, neglected his work to serve his lusts. But the 
ideal world which his rum corrupted fancy had crea- 
ted, rendered its return from its giddy elevation to 
real life absolutely insupportable. His case showed 
me the force of the passage, ‘‘ Wine is a deceiver.” 
Its gigantic, furious energies have constituted the 
theme of many a useful discourse, and many a 
sincere lamentation, but a master hand must still 
trace its secret, subtle windings—its treacherous 
warfare upon the Inrevvecr in all its incompre- 
hensible minuteness and diversified operations. 
We should then see how it has defiled the im- 
agination of the poet; palsied the hand of the paint- 
er—paralyzed the tongue of the orator—bethick- 
ened the mind of the philosopher—bewildered the 
views of the statesman, and in general made war 
upon the arts and sciences, government and re- 
ligion. S. M. went one day to his shop, where 
he had passed so many once happy and industri- 
ous days, took pen, ink and paper, and wrote the 
following: “<I, S. M. have lived long enough. 
Don’t let parson — say any thing at my. funeral.” 
He then took a rope and put an end to his earthly 
existence by hanging himself aloft to a beam. 








| cend it, and the voyage to the mouth of that riy- 
a rank neglected soil to produce no weeds, as the | er, is made not only more quickly, but more safe- 
neglected mind not to be overgrown with poison-|ly, than when going against its current. 


| 


| 


No. XM. 
My dear Son.—The rapid waters of the Cum- 


| berland river bore our swift boat down its stream 


With far greater speed than we were able to as- 


The mouth of Cumberland is a noted point to 


something; if the lesson be not a good one, it is | the traveller on these western waters; and as our 
abad one. And will the uninstructed, unenlight-| boat was on her return to Louisville, we left 


| 


her at the mouth of the river, while she ascend- 
ed the Ohio, and at the little village called Smith- 


been kept in ignorance of them? S. M. was an! land, waited for some vessel bound to New Or 
instance of the growth of one ofthose free untram- | leans, by which we might get'a passage to that 
melled minds. Having had no taste for reading | southern city. The point of land, which lies at 
imparted or excited at an early age, he grew up| the junction of the Ohio and Cumberland, gives a 
without the desire of knowledge. He had noth-| fine view of these two noble rivers. 


On the morning of the third day, our anxious 


He had ears were saluted by the far distant sound of the 
formed no definite, settled opinions on the present approaching steam boat; for the steam engines 
duty and future state of man, and therefore con-| used in these waters, are unlike those on the At- 
sidered himself at liberty to embrace pleasure | lantic rivers. 
wherever he could find her. Knowing nothing | with a shrill sound, that can be heard for miles 
of the wholesome pleasures of intellectual excite-| on the river; and this barking, as it is called, dis- 


At every stroke the steam flies off 


tinguishes the several boats, as the sound of our 
voices distinguishes different persons; and I have 


diately crazed by the mysterious stimulant. They | known the name of a boat to be told long before 
They talk she came in sight, even when not at all expected. 
Long be-| We were warned to prepare in haste for the new 


voyage, and in a few moments were again afloat 
on the downward stream of the Ohio. 

Steam vessels of larger size, and with room for 
hundreds of passengers, are used for the voyages 
on the Mississippi, and it was on board of one of 
these noble vessels that we took our passage. The 
long route passing day and night through dreary 
forests, gives nothing interesting to tell you. 
Natchez is the most important place on the river, 
and it is curiously built: one part is built on the 
river’s edge, under a bank a hundred and fifty 
feet high, while the chief part of the town occu- 
pies a large plain at this great height above the 
water. A narrow path leads along the edge of 
the bank up to its high top, where a very pretty 
scene is presented. The houses are generally 
surrounded with gardens and roses: and now in 
the month of December, we may pluck the roses 
in full bloom, as they push their gay faces through 
the fences along the street. A few hours delay 
of the steam boat, gratified us with this visit, and 
we were again on the broad river which’ grows 
wider and deeper as we advance towards New 
Orleans. The banks of the river are more and 
more cultivated, until at last they are one unbro- 
ken. line of fields, ornamented with houses of 





and a vast quantity of the sugar used in the Uni- 
ted States is made on these farms. The land all 


every variety. Here the sugar cane is raised, 
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lies, for a long distance back, lower than the riv-| 
er, and the fields are protected from the overflow- 
ing water by banks, which are raised along the 
edge of the river at seasons when the streams are | 
low. This land is in the highest degree rich, and | 
the climate being very mi roduces that valu- 
able article sugar in gr undance. I would, 
gladly tell you about the nner in which the su-| 
car cane is cultivated, and ow the sweet product | 
is obtained, and tell you also about the city of 
New Orleans, so rich in thepcommerce of the 
world; but I fear to make my letger too long. 
leon 










OBITUARY. 
wren the sail School Sm 
POOR JULIA. 


Reaper,—I am not about to present to your 
notice the obituary of some favored child of for- 
tune—some shining example of early piety; but 
Irecord ‘‘ the short and simple annals of the poor.”’ 
She of whom I speak was not the beloved of many 
friends, nor the favored one of doating parents. 
She was unknown to fame, even in her own nar- 
row circle of aeyuainéance; and the few who ever 
wnoticed her, saw nothing attractive, and seldom 
bestowed many words upon her, for they said, 
Julia is not bright.” 

When I first saw her, she was in her fifteenth 
year. She had a vacant look, and her counte- 
nance, usually serious, indicated a bruised spirit, 
used to suffering in sullen silence. She had nev- 
er known a mother’s love, and the voice of kind- 
ness was a stranger to her ear. She had a hard- 
hearted step-mother, and an unprincipled, cold- 
blooded father, who only executed his wife’s harsh 
commands, and became the passive instrument of 
her violent, ungoverned temper. Hard names 
and harder blows fell upon poor Julia, till she ap- 
peared like one who dared neither think nor act 
for herself. She seldom smiled; and if she did 
not suffer so keenly as some others, still she seem- 
ed like one cut off from all human sympathies, to 
whom comfort was a stranger. A lady solicited 
the mother of Julia to send her children to the 
Sabbaih School. She seemed angry, and asked 
with much bitterness, ‘‘ What good will that do, 
for they cannot read?”? The lady answered that 
they might there learn to read, to which the 
mother in the true spirit of ignorance, replied, 
“They are already trifling and mean enough, 
and if they learn to read, will be of no account 
—they will be too proud for me!’? She would 
not suffer them to attend a Sabbath School, 
nor a meeting on the Sabbath, lest they should 
“become lazy!’ Thus were Julia’s hopes blight- 
ed. She knew that other children, ‘‘ went to 
Sunday School,’ and although she hardly knew 
what it meant, yet she wished to go with them. 
But she must submit, and only said, ‘‘she could 
never be like other folks.’”? Soon after this she 
had an attack of intermittent fever; and while 
able to walk, was driven to perform the hardest 
labor, exposed to every change of weather, and 
only lay down during the paroxysm of fever. Her 
sufferings were then severe, but she complained 
not, and seemed to hope for no relief—no sympa- 
thy. Isaw her often, and ever when I spoke | 
kindly to her and offered consolation, I could see 
tears in her eyes, but she made no expression of 
grief, hope, or fear. She lingered from July till 
October,but in this time was removed from her 
father’s, to the care of a family a few miles dis- 
tant. Then she experienced kindness, but it was 
evident she must die and was fast hastening to 
her end, 

Some persons inquired of her concerning her 
views of death and eternity, but she had no reali- 








zing sense of either. Attempts were made to ex- 


the existence of thesoul beyond the grave. ‘These 


WwaS'named to her, she said she ‘‘ never heard of 
before.” They questioned her concerning 








lain to her some of the simplest truths of the | 
ible, the existence of a God, of a Saviour, and! above. 


her views of death, and ‘‘ where she expected to 
go after she wasdead.’’ She answered, ‘‘ When 
T am dead, I shall be buried in the ground:—that 
is all I know about it!”” They then read to her 
from the Bible such passages as spoke of the ne- 
cessity of a new heart to ensure salvation, and of 
the punishment threatened to those who die in 
their sins, and asked her if she was not afraid to 
die as she then was. But she expressed no fear, 
for, said she, ‘“‘I have never done any hurt!” 
Such was her entire ignorance of her own heart, 
and of what God required of her. But she said, 
no one had ever before told her of these things, 
or read the Bible to her—that she never went to 
meeting but once in her life!’ As she drew near 
to her end, it was proposed to send for her parents, 
who had not seen her in two months; but she had 
no wish to see them, and although requested, they 
came not, and she passed away to meet them again 
at that great day when they all shall stand before the 
throne of God in judgment. Her life was ‘‘ dark- 
some, joyless, and forlorn.”’ Upon the future she 
had no hope, for ‘‘ clouds and darkness rested up- 
on it.” Thus she died, without hope, without 
fear, and like a weed trampled to the earth, to be 
forgotten by those who should have cherished and 
supported her. But she must one day come forth 
from her grave. From the green prairie where 
she now lies, she must ascend to judgment and 
an account for the ‘‘ deeds done in the body!” 

eader, are you favored with the blessings of a 
Sabbath School, and are you there taught the 
truths of the gospel? Then remember you will 






























How is it with you, my young friend? You 
often use the Lord’s prayer. Is there not at 
least one word there which you do not know the 
meaning of? 

You see sometimes at meeting, a table set just 
in front of the pulpit, covered with a white cloth 
with silver cups and plates and bread and wine 
on it. Do you know the meaning and use of that? 

You see sometimes a little baby brought in and 
the parents stand with it in the broad-aisle, and 
the minister prays over it, and then puts some 
water on its head. Do you know the meaning 
and use of that? 

How important it is, that you should ask your 
parents and teachers questions, so that you may 
Unperstanp the meaning and use of what they 
say to you, and of what you see, and read, and 
study. 

God’s service is a reasonable service, and it is 
then only acceptable when we perform it intelli- 
gently, knowing what we do, and why “— it. 

RY. 





[The Editor once had an app » who frequently, 
when setting types, found words the meaning of which he 
did not know, but was very anxious to ascertain. Fearing 
he should expose his ig if he inquired so .frequently, 
he procured a Dictionary, which he kept by his side—and 
by referring to this book for the definition of words, he gain- 
ed such a knowledge of the language, as to become himself 
a writer for the paper. Is not his plan worthy of imitation?] 














EDITORIAL. 





be called to give &ccount for those bl 23. 
Give thanks to God that yow are not, like Julia, 
left to wander in darkness; and O may you not, 
like her, have ‘‘no hope in your death.” 

Are you ateacher? Then remember the awful 
responsibility which rests upon you. Remember 
that much light, and much instruction cannot save 
you, or those committed to your charge. The 
heart must be renewed, through repentance and 
faith in a Saviour. Rest not satisfied that your 
pupils are enlightened, but pray that they also 
may be converted and ‘‘ walk as children of the 
light.” Strive to bring in those children who 
have none to teach them—who perhaps have nev- 
er yet heard a Saviour’s name—who, with you 
and me, and all who have ever had existence, 
must one day stand before the Judge of quick and 
dead, where many who are now rich, shall be 
made poor, and many poor be made rich—where 
learning and talent avail nought; but the humble 
follower of Christ alone can be saved. C. B. 
EEE 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


UNDERSTANDEST THOU ? 


A number of years ago when there was an 
Eclipse of the sun, the following occurrence took 
place in a small country town in Scotland. 

One fine summer morning, some one happened 
to look up at the sun, ‘‘ what’s that?’’ said he, 
‘* there’s a piece cut out of it.”” One pointed it 
out to another, until, in a short time, every body 
was gazing at the sun. Presently it grew darker 
and darker, and every thing appeared gloomy; 
and the people ran about in the greatest agitation, 
crying, ‘‘ What is the matter?” ‘* what is the mat- 
ter?”? At last, a schoolmaster came along and 
seeing the uproar said to the people, ‘‘ Don’t be 
alarmed, I'll tell you what it is; it’s a phenomenon. 
You need not be in the least alarmed, I assure 
you it is nothing but a phenomenon.”’? With that 
the schoolmaster went his way, and the people 
all went quietly home, consoling each other that 
Ir WAs NOTHING BUT A PHENOMENON ! 

‘*What a stupid set they must have been,” al- 
most every child will think and say on reading the 


But are there not many children who are very 


were all new to her; and when Jesus the Saviour ; much like these Scotch people; children who of- 
_ en meet with many hard words, without ever inquir- 


ing the meaning of them? 








CONSEQUENCES OF BAD GOVERNMENT. 

I once knew a lady who sent for a physician to 
visit her sick child. The physician prescribed for 
the child and left,informing the mother he would call 
again the next day. The medicine he prescribed 
was nauseous, and the child was unwilling to take 
it. The mother for some time persisted, but she 
could not bear to force the medicine upon her 
sick child when crying and struggling against it, 
and at length she yielded and threw the medicine 
away. Inthe morning the physician called and 
found the child much worse. Alarmed at the ap- 
parent inefficacy of the medicine he had ordered, 
he again prescribed, and departed, promising to 
call again soon. The sick child, who had gained 
the victory once, now felt fresh courage for the 
conflict. As soon as the medicine was presented, 
he screamed more loudly, and struggled more vio- 
lently than before. The mother finding her child 
dangerously ill, felt afraid of the consequences of 
again throwing away the medicine, and for a long 
time coaxed and teased and half threatened; but 
all in vain. The child had once been master, and 
felt no disposition to relinquish his power. The 
mother said she loved her dear little boy too well, 
to compel him to take the unpleasant medicine 
when he was so sick, and cried so pitcously; and 
again the dose was thrown away. In the evening 
the physician called again. She was ashamed to 
tell him what she had done. He looked at the 
child and told her it must die. She then in agony 
told him that the medicine had not been taken, 
It was too late. Before morning her little boy 
was in his shroud. Who caused his death? That 
distracted mother will tell you. 

If the child had been properly governed before, 
he would at once have yielded to maternal au- 
thority and his life in all human probability would 
have been saved. But the child had been accus- 
tomed to rule, and its death was the consequence. 

How many parents are there, who are going on 
in this same course. Instead of being the gov- 
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ernors of their children, their children rule them. 
And when sickness comes, what a scene is wit- 
nessed between the screaming and struggling of a 
wilful child and the coaxing and scolding of a foolish 
mother. How much better is it to keep children 
habitually in subjection, and then when sickness 
comes the mother says to the child here is some- 
thing that I hope will make you better, and the 
child swallows it, bitter though it be, without a 
murmur. ‘There is no tyranny more to be dread- 
ed, than the tyranny which children exercise over 
their parents, and there is no tyranny more univer- 
sal. Said one pointing to the child of one of the 
British kings, ‘‘that baby rules the kingdom.” 
‘* How so,” says another. ‘‘ He rules his mother, 
his mother rules his father, and his father rules 
the realm.” 





From the Watchman. 
MARY LOTHROP. 

This child, who died at the age of six years and three 
months, is a remarkable instance of the power of the grace 
of God on an infant. Her seri d before 
she was three years old. Her story, as related in her Me- 
moir by a Lady, and just published by Messrs. Perkins & 
Marvin, is one of the happiest examples within our know- 
ledge of the efficacy and value of the judicious instructions 
of akind and pious mother. Mrs. Lothrop and her hus- 
band are members of the Baptist Church of which Rev. 
Howard Malcom is pastor. The book ought not merely to 
be read by every female parent, but to be carefully studied 
by such, that they may drink into that spirit of holy parental 
love so affectionately displayed in the instructions and pray- 








ers of Mary’s mother. This little memento of infant piety 
seems designed most impressively to reprove the unbelief of 
nts g lly respecting the cap of very young 





children, and their adaptedness to receive the instructions of 
the word of God. His truths are simple, and they ought to 
be addressed to the consciences and the hearts of children, in 
the same artless manner in which they are communicated in 
holy scripture. And who so well qualified to do this work, 
as the affectionate and pious mother. She knows the lan- 
guage best adapted to the mind of an infant, and knows it 
with a power of affection that is indescribable. Children 
are peculiarly the company of the mother. She knows their 
little partialities, and she knows their language. She knows 
the avenues to their little hearts, the miniatures of their forming 
character, and she can mould them with a power, to which the 
father, though an adept in the knowledge of human nature,—a 
philosopher or a divine,—may be an entire stranger. It is 
refreshing to the heart to observe the gradual steps by which 
this child ascended the hill of holy exercise, and eventually 
from mount Pisgah saw the promised land, and rejoiced in 
the prospect of speedy possession. Such were her bright 
visions of the bliss of a separate state, that she seemed occa- 
sionally to be favoured with prelibations rising to undoubting 
assurance. The Bible, and spiritual “-hymns were. her de- 
light ; and often would she be importunate with her mother 
to read and pray with her,—delighting much in the seasons 
in which she was separated from the family and with her. 





My dear Children,—Let me speak to you of Mary ina fami- 
liar manner. If you will read the little book about her, you 


will know more than I can now tell you. If yon have 25 . 


cents, I hope you will buy it. You will be much better 
pleased with it, than with many little trifles that you might 
buy. Butif you have no money, do ask your kind parents 
to get the book for you. When you read the stories respect- 
ing this dear little girl, you may depend on them as true. 
She began very early, before she was three years of age, to 
seek the Lord; and she found him to the delight of her soul. 
Now if you ask what it is to seck the Lord, let me tell you 
it is to pray to him, as little Mary did, for a new heart and 
for the pardon of your sins. By a new heart, is meant a 
disposition to love God, and to love to serve him. It was be- 
cause Mary loved God, that she was so happy in her sickness. 





with God, and holy angels, and all the Christians that have } 
gone there, from Abel, and Enoch, and Isaiah, and all the | 
prophets and apostles and saints, to the present day. And 
you must not think that you are too young to be a Christian. 
Little Mary began to be religious when but three years of 
age. And as you are not too young to die, so you are nottoo 
young to love God and holiness, nor too young to go to heav- 
en. But what an awful thing will it be, if you continue in 
sin, and are finally Jost.. I will here take a beautiful passage 
from this little book, for you to read, and I hope that while 
you read it, you will feel as little Mary did :— 
Mary often appeared to be in a holy and delightful 
frame of mind, and would then spend much of the 
time in prayer and pfaise. During such a season, she 
ence thought she should live but a few hours, and re- 
quested that her sisters might be called, adding, 
‘Oh how much I wish they would become pious.” 
After they had come into the room, she said to them, 
‘ Dear sisters, I feel very weak; I can’t talk much ; 
but I do want you to love the blessed Saviour. Per- 
haps you think it is hard to love God, but it is’nt; it is 
very easy. 
*°T is easy work if we begin 

To serve the Lord betimes ; 
But sinners that grow old in sin, 

Are hardened in their crimes.” 
* And the blessed Saviour says, “ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” Do promise me that you will 
pray God to give you a new heart, and then oh how 
easy, how pleasant it will be to pray. 1 used to think 
it was very hard, and that God never would give me a 
new heart, but he will, he will hear you; for he says, 
“TI love them that love me, and those that seek me 
early shall find me.”’ 

Seeing her sisters weep, she said, 

‘ The blessed Saviour says, 

To him let little children come, 
Forhe hath said they may ; 
His bosom then shall be their home, 
Their tears he’H wipe away.” 

‘Dear sisters, if you are Christians, when you get to 
heaven, he will wipe all your tears away.’ 

Mrs. Lothrop was too much moved to conceal her 
feelings,and when Mary perceived that her mother 
was also weeping, she turned to her, and said, 


for he says, 
** His own soft hand shall wipe the tears, 
From every weeping eye, 
And pains and groans, and gricfs and fears, 
And Death itself shall die.” 
‘Don’t weep for me, dear mother, when 1 am gone to 
heaven, for then I shall be happy, then I shall praise 
God as I want to.’ 

She kissed her sisters before they left her, and bid- 
ding them ‘ good night,’ said, 

‘Perhaps you will not find me here in the morning, 
I may be gone to my heavenly home.’ 

She was so much exhausted by the effort of talking 
to her sisters, that it was feared she would not sur- 
vive the night. But many wearisome, suffering days 
were appointed her, and many similar scenes were 
wituessed. She often had sp ,and it d that 
she must die instantly; then again she would be so 
much oppressed for breath, that death appeared inevi- 
table. And after these hours of suffering she would 
revive, her countenance would become animated, and 
with a sweet smile, like the smile of health, she would 
greet a friend, and appear to participate in all the 
pleasures of those around her. 

When the Memoir of Nathan Dickerman was pub- 
lished, it was read to her, in part, and she was much 
interested in it. As different conversations were read, 
she would say, ‘1 feel just so.” And at one time, she 





aid, 
* Well, little Nathan is safe in heaven, and I think I 
shall scon be there.’ 
The children read the Memoir of Nathan in the fam- 
ily, and one of them was heard to say, ‘This seems 
like Mary: she talks just so, and has always talked 


so.” 

On a Sabbath in November, Mary had a suffering 
day, and it was thought doubtful whether she would 
live through it. Inthe evening her mother left the 
room, and when she returned was surprised to find 
Mary raised up in bed, and listening, while her father 
read some passages in the Memoirs of the late Pliny 
Fisk, missionary to Palestine. 

‘Oh,’ said Mary, ‘how happy it makes me to think 

he pac ; 





‘Dear mother, he will wipe away your tears, too;' 





This made her think of death with pleasure. She knew 
that after death, when her soul left her body, she should be 
with God in heaven, safe from all trouble, and should never 
sin any more. How happy you would be, my dear young 
friends, if, when you think of going into another world after 
death, you should know that you would be perfectly happy 





that he was such a good 


as she revived, she said, 


were dying?” 


‘and that God would take me right home to heaven. 


an y: 
Soon after this, she had a turn of severe distress, and 


‘Oh mother, I’ve come back again.’ 
‘Why, my dear,’ said her mother, ‘did you think you 


But he’s sent me back to life again, and perhaps 1 
shall have to suffer a great deal more. I am lappy 
that he knows. I don’t wish to think much about dy- 
ing or getting well. I want God to do just as he pleas- 
es. I know I can suffer a great deal more, but ! never 
can suffer as much blessed Saviour did for me, 
He can comfort me es comfort me ; I feel very 
happy. Dear mother; you would help me praise 
God. Will you sing son®heavenly hymn? 1 waut to 
praise—oh I want to neice him. 
Mrs. L. then sang aftymn, of which a few verses 
are quoted on account of the remarks to which they 
gave rise. , 
“Oh y souls, how fast you go. 

Fee othe me here behind: ~ * 
Don’t stop for me, for now I see 

The Lord is just and kind. 
Aad when yon get to worlds above, 

A | their glory see, 
Wh uu get home, your work all done, 
took you out forme.’’ 


‘Yes, sweet mother,’ interrupted little Mary,‘ when 
I get to my heavenly home, then I shall look out for 
you; how I shall want to see you.’ 
“ Then all together we shall be, 

‘ogether we shall sing, 


Together we shall praise our God 
And everlasting King.” 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
{We cannot deny ourselves the pleascre of publishing the foilow 
ing Letter, which is so admirable an example for the imitation of 


others.) 
MM , February 6, 1832 

Mr. Editor,—As my kind instructer has had the 
= to take tie little paper entitled the 

outh’s Companion for ‘me, this year, and the 
last, I have in reading this week’s number seen 
an account of a little paper that the people in 
Smyrna have been trying to print for the benefit 
of the little Greek and Turkish children. I have 
been trying to realize how many more privileges 
T enjoy than they do; and as I had something 
laid up that was given me for spending money, | 
thought, instead of spending it for some trifling 
thing, I would send it to you, Sir, to help print 
the little paper. Inclosed I send one dollar, which 
if you will accept, I will try to earn something 
to send you every year. Excuse all errors, as it 








is from a Little Gérl. 











Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


. Sab. Hoxriness ro rue Lorp. 

. Mon. Learn to do well. 

- Tues. Love not the world. 

2. Wed. Ye are bought with a Price. 
. Thurs. Continue in prayer. 

. Fri. Resist the devil. 

. Sat. Be Siow to speak. 


Men’s books with heaps of CHarr are stored; 
God's Book dothGGoupen Grarns afford. 


Bernaro. 





MAXIM. 
A woman of true sense will always be ambitious, 
not of gaining admiration, but of deserving it. 








POETRY. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
WINTER. 

There came thro’ the forest the blight of the grave, 
As it stood in the smiles of the sun; 

It blasted the trees,—no more did they wave, 
For winter, stern winter, had come. 

Like the mildew it fell, on hill and on dell, 4 
And it sway’d an unlimited power; 

Its withering spell, like a funeral knell, 
Betokened the death of each flower. 

The hills were all white, as they shone in the light 
Of the pure and unsuilied snow; 

The birds in their flight, had wing’d out of sight, 
And all gone were their carols below. 

Congeal’d was the wave in the blight of the grave, 
And hush‘d was the melody sweet, 

Which the little waves sang, as foaming they ran, 
In joy, the great ocean to meet. 

But, Spring came amain, o’er hill and o’er plain, 

’ And, gone was the ravaging blight; 

From the trance she had lain, all nature again 
Sprung joyfully up in the light. 

The blossoms bright bloom, and the roses perfume, 
What joy to the heart do they bring! 








‘I thought my breath was going to stop,’ said Mary, 


As they from the loam, so the blest from the tomb, 
Will grow in an heavenly Spring. 


c 











